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Mali Heads for 1960 Independence 


BY HELEN KITCHEN 


T IS a rare phenomenon when the 
ardently nationalistic people of a 
dependent area, hearing the news that 
their leaders have extracted an agree- 
ment for early independence from the 
former colonial authority, dance in the 
streets singing praises to the metro- 
politan power and its chief of state. 
Yet this is what happened in the ebul- 
lient capital of the Mali federation, 
Dakar, Senegal, on December 14, when 
President Charles de Gaulle of France 
arrived to tell the Mali Federal As- 
sembly personally that Mali’s request 
for full independence in 1960 would be 
granted, and that negotiations toward 
this end would begin in Paris in late 
January. 

The aura of festive good will toward 
France was not in celebration of inde- 
pendence per se—this was never doubt- 
ed, though the means and timing were 
—but of the implicit assurance that the 
transition was to be made without los- 
ing France’s friendship and without 
experiencing any of the disabling eco- 
nomic and political penalties inflicted 
upon Guinea when it opted for inde- 
pendence in 1958. Thanks to some very 
able politicking by Mali’s leadership 
triumverate—Federal Premier Modibo 
Keita, President of the Assembly Leo- 
pold Senghor, and Senegal President 
Mamadou Dia—it now appeared that 
Mali would both have its cake and eat 
it. The festive welcome to General de 
Gaulle, set in motion by Premier Keita 
in a radio address to the nation shortly 
before the French President’s arrival, 
was the high point of a half-year cam- 
paign of soft words and steady pres- 
sure which has paid big dividends. 


Old Empire Revived 


It was barely a year ago—on Decem- 
ber 29 and 30, 1958—that a group of 
political leaders from Senegal, Soudan, 
Dahomey, the Voltaic Republic, and 
Mauretania sat down in Bamako, Sou- 
dan, to talk about the problem of bal- 
kanization in Africa, and came up with 
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MODIBO KEITA 


the concept of a Mali Federation, 
named ambitiously for the great Afri- 
can empire which flourished between 
the 11th and 18th centuries, sweeping 
deeply inland from the coastal! state of 
Senegal. Mauretania never seriously 
considered joining in the early stages, 
and Dahomey and the Voltaic Republic 
got cold feet and withdrew an original 
pledge of adherence under economic 
and political pressure from the anti- 
federalist Ivory Coast. 

When Mali formally came into being 
on April 7, it was a sharply whittled- 
down version of the original dream, for 
only Senegal and Soudan remained. 
The short-term future did not look 
bright. Leaders of the Mali States, 
bitter at France for alleged machina- 
tions against the Federation through 
the cover of the Ivory Coast, set out to 
build sentiment for federalism from 
the grass roots up—through the estab- 
lishment of a new inter-territorial par- 
ty, the Parti Federalist Africain. Par- 
ties now affiliated to PFA won every 
seat in the general elections in both 
Soudan and Senegal, confirming the 
Mali leaders firmly in power, and fed- 
eralist forces began to gather strength 
on a smaller scale elsewhere in West 
Africa too. 

But what really raised the alarm in 
Paris and sharply altered Mali’s pros- 
pects for the better were the growing 
signs of rapprochement, as_ spring 
wore on, between Mali’s Premier Keita 
and Guinea’s Sekou Toure. The spectre 
of a Mali Federation outside the 
French community in alliance with 
Guinea was almost certainly a prime 
factor in the new and friendlier respect 
for Mali aspirations which character- 
ized French policy from early June on. 


Community to Change 


By September, General de Gaulle had 
let it be known that he was, indeed, 
sympathetic to Mali’s desire for inde- 


pendence. By November 26, when 
Mali’s triumverate arrived in Paris to 
present the French Government with a 
document defining their goals in pre- 
cise terms, de Gaulle had quite obvious- 
ly decided to move, and without rancor, 
in the spirit of the times. He saved his 
first official pronouncement of blessing, 
however, for the final session of the 
Executive Meeting of the Community 
held in Saint Louis, Senegal on Decem- 
ber 12-13. The Community, it was now 
clear, would be permitted to evolve into 
a much looser and more flexible associ- 
ation of more fully sovereign states 
similar to the British Commonwealth. 
Once the gate was opened for Mali in- 
dependence it had to be assumed that 
other states would be in line, and that 
the Community would have to be re- 
structured. 

(On this score, General de Gaulle did 
not have long to wait. On his way to 
Senegal in early December for the 
meeting at Saint Louis, the President 
stopped in Mauritania long enough to 
hear officially that a request for inde- 
pendence would be forthcoming at 
some unspecified date. Within 48 hours 
after de Gaulle had given Mali inde- 
pendence a sympathetic send-off in Da- 
kar, the obviously irritated President 
of the Malagasy Republic, Philibert 
Tsiranana, was hastening to Paris by 
air to discuss independence for his own 
country, which, he said, “must come at 
the same time as independence for 
Mali.” At the conclusion of his report- 
edly rewarding talks with French offi- 
cials on December 20, President Tsir- 
anana told the press that Dahomey had 
also asked President de Gaulle for full 
sovereignty. Even Ivory Coast Pre- 
mier Felix Houphouet-Boigny, long- 
time bitter opponent of transforming 
the relationship with France into a 
commonwealth-type arrangement, is- 
sued a special statement at the conclu- 
sion of the Executive Council meeting 
in Saint Louis that amounted to an 
about-face: he expressed his “sincere 
hope” that the Mali negotiations would 
have a “happy conclusion.” An increas- 
ing body of observers believe that 
Houphouet-Boigny, whose political 
star appears to be waning, might yet 
become a federalist in an attempt to 
recoup his position in the Ivory Coast 
if popular opinion seems to be moving 
irrevocably in that direction.) 


January Negotiations Set 


Under the present Community ar- 
rangement, set up after the September 
28, 1958 referendum, each of the terri- 
tories is fully self-governing on na- 
tional affairs, but France retains con- 
trol of certain key “Community” 
functions. These include foreign af- 
fairs, defense, currency, common eco- 
nomic and financial policy, strategic 
raw materials policies, and, except in 
special cases, higher education, justice, 
organization of external transport, and 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Nigeria Elects 1960 
Independence Parliament 


COLORFUL election featuring 
campaigning by helicopter and 
relatively few disturbances came to an 
end in Nigeria with a slow trickle of re- 
sults for two days after the polling, as 
many remote districts had to send their 
results miles by camel or canoe to 
reach the telegraph to Kaduna, Ibadan, 
Enugu, or Lagos. But well before the 
last constituency had been declared, 
Governor-General Sir James Robertson 
had confirmed the clear trend by calling 
on Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa Balewa of 
the dominant Northern Peoples’ Con- 
gress to form the Government that will 
guide Nigeria’s independence. 

The Federation of Nigeria, Africa’s 
largest country with a population ap- 
proaching 40 million, is scheduled to 
obtain independence from Great Brit- 
ain Oct. 1, 1960. 


The December elections were for 312 
seats in Nigeria’s Federal House of 
Assembly. Because Alhaji Abubakar’s 
party won less than a majority (142), 
it has gone into coalition with its lead- 
ing rival (81 seats), the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
led by Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, but Dr. 
Azikiwe himself remains out of the 
Cabinet. Instead, he is to be President 
of Nigeria’s new Senate, which was due 
to be established in January. 

The following resume of the election 
results was prepared by a Nigerian 
correspondent: 


Constituency Breakdown 


Polling took place Dec. 12 in Niger- 
ia’s 312 electoral constituencies. Of 
these, 174 are in the Northern Region, 
which has about 55 per cent of the pop- 
ulation and two-thirds of the land area 
of the country. The rest of the seats 
are: 73 in the Eastern Region, 62 in 
the Western Region and 3 in the capi- 
tal of Lagos. 

The imbalance of regional represen- 
tation in the House is, to a degree, mod- 
ified by the composition of Nigeria’s 
Senate, which is based on equal repre- 
sentation for all the Regions. Here, 
however, members are not elected but 
are nominated by the various govern- 
ments of the Federation. 

The elections were held by secret 
ballot and were based on universal 
adult suffrage in the Eastern and 
Western Regions and in the Capital 
Territory. In the Northern Region, 
where the ruling party, the Northern 
People’s Congress, has not yet divorced 
itself from the old prejudice against 
woman suffrage, they were based on 
male adult suffrage. This brought 
down the number of eligible voters to 
just under 10 million and, of these, 75 
per cent went to the polls. 

Several parties, as well as. several 
independent candidates, took part in 
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the contest, but most of them were in 
alliance with one or the other of the 
three main Nigerian parties. These 
are: the Northern People’s Congress 
(N.P.C.), the ruling party in the 
Northern Region, led by Northern Pre- 
mier Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, Sarda- 
una of Sokoto; the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.), 
the ruling party in the Eastern Region 
and opposition party in the Western 
Region, led by Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe; 
and the Action Group (A.G.), the rul- 
ing party in the Western Region and 
the opposition party in the Eastern Re- 
gion, led by Chief Obafemi Awolowo. 
Other parties included the Northern El- 
ements Progressive Union (N.E.P.U.), 
the opposition party in the Northern 
Region, which is in alliance with, and 
contested the elections in the Northern 
Region on behalf of the N.C.N.C.; and 
the Democratic Party of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons (D.P.N.C.), led by Dr. 
K. O. Mbadiwe, former N.C.N.C. Fed- 
eral Minister, who challenged the lead- 
ership of Dr. Azikiwe 18 months ago 
and broke away from the party to form 
his own new party. All the contesting 
parties were identified by easily recog- 
nizable symbols on the ballot boxes for 
the voters—who need not be literate to 
know the parties of their choice. The 
Action Group had for its symbol a palm 
tree; the N.C.N.C. a cock; the N.P.C.a 
hoe, the N.E.P.U. a five-pointed star; 


and the D.P.N.C. an elephant. Alto- 
gether 936 delegates contested the 
election: 571 in the North, 181 in the 
East, 176 in the West and 8 in Lagos. 


The Issues 


On the broad question of developing 
a stronger, richer, more efficient and 
generally more progressive Nigeria, all 
parties were in agreement. Party dif- 
ferences lay mainly in matters of 
method and the means of achieving 
aims like educational systems, social 
services, Nigerianisation of the Civil 
Service and so forth. Other issues in- 
cluded such questions as foreign rela- 
tions after independence and the for- 
mation of new States within Nigeria. 
Foreign relations played a major role 
in the campaigning. Dr. Aziwike’s 
N.C.N.C. and Mallam Aminu Kano’s 
N.E.P.U. favored the line of neutralism 
and non-alignment with either of the 
two major blocs, as represented by the 
present nationalist trends among the 
new and growing countries in Asia and 
Africa. Chief Awolowo’s Action Group 
and, to a lesser extent the N.P.C., ad- 
vocate firm alignment with the West- 
ern bloc. 


The Results 


The election gave the N.P.C. a re- 
sounding victory in the three-cornered 
fight in the Northern Region. By vir- 
tue of that victory, and since the Re- 
gion controls more than half of the to- 
tal seats, the party emerged as having 
the largest number of members in the 
House. The final state of the parties 
was: N.P.C. 142; N.C.N.C./N.E.P.U. 
alliance 89; Action Group 73; and In- 
dependents 8. The N.P.C. wins are all 
from the North’s 174 seats. Of the re- 
maining 32 Northern seats, the Action 
Group captured 24 from the Middle 
Belt area, which is agitating for a sepa- 
rate state from the Northern Region 
and whose cause the Action Group is 
advocating. The N.E.P.U. won the rest 
of the 8 seats for the N.C.N.C. with 
which it is in alliance. 

In the Eastern Region the N.C.N.C. 
won 58 out of the 73 seats. The Action 
Group got 14 and the remaining seat 
went to an Independent candidate. All 
the 22 candidates of Dr. Mbadiwe’s 
D.P.N.C. were defeated, including Dr. 
Mbadiwe himself. Action Group gains 
were all from Calabar and Rivers Prov- 
inces where the Action Group was agi- 
tating for a state separate from the 
Eastern Region. It is interesting, 
though, that the actual leaders of the 
movement for C.O.R. (Calabar-Ogoja- 
Rivers) State were all defeated by the 
N.C.N.C. Notable among them are Dr. 
Udo Udoma, Mr. Ubani-Ukoma and 
the leading Nigerian anthropologist, 
Mr. Okoi Arikpo, all of whom had been 
members of the Legislature for many 
years before. 

In the Western Region, the Action 
Group won 33 of the 62 seats allotted 
to that Region. The N.C.N.C. won 21 
seats and 8 seats went to Independents. 
Seven of the successful Independents 
are from Ibadan, the capital of the 
Western Region but stronghold of the 
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THE FEDERATION OF NIGERIA 


N.C.N.C. They all belong to the 
N.C.N.C., but because of a rift within 
its local branch, in which the national 
leaders sided with what turns out to be 
the weaker faction, they all decided to 
stand as rebels against the party’s offi- 
cial candidates and won as Independ- 
ents. A similar rift within a local 
branch of the Action Group was re- 
sponsible for the victory of the other 
Independent member who defeated the 
Action Group’s official candidate, the 
rising radical member for Ife, Mr. 
Fani-Kayode. The N.C.N.C.’s gains in 
the Western Region were mainly from 
the ‘““Mid-West”—a part of the Western 
Region which desires separation from 
that Region in order to become a sepa- 
rate state. They have traditionally 
voted in previous elections for the 
N.C.N.C. which professes the cham- 
pionship of their cause. The party won 
12 out of the 15 seats allotted to that 
area. 

The three seats for Lagos, the Fed- 
eral capital, were shared by the NCNC 
and the Action Group, two to one, re- 
spectively. 


Coalition Formed 


A highlight of the election and its 
aftermath, of course, is the reaffirma- 
tion of Prime Minister Alhaji Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa, Deputy Leader 
of the N.P.C. (the leader of the party, 
Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna 
of Sokoto, chose, as before, to remain 
in his Northern Region as Premier). 
Because the Prime Minister’s party did 
not get an absolute majority over all 
other parties combined, it had to go 
into coalition with one of the two ma- 
jor parties. After long and protracted 
negotiations, it formed a coalition gov- 
ernment with Dr. Azikiwe’s N.C.N.C., 
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with which it had a previous experi- 
ence of similar cordial coalition. This 
throws the Action Group into the posi- 
tion of opposition party, with Chief 
Awolowo now as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. 

Election of Dr. Azikiwe and Chief 
Awolowo to the Federal House was an- 
other important feature. Both men had 
served previously as Premiers of their 
respective Eastern and Western Re- 
gions. Their regional posts have now 
gone to their lieutenants: Dr. Okpara, 
former Minister of Agriculture in the 
Eastern Region, was named to succeed 
Dr. Azikiwe as Premier, and Chief 
Akintola, Deputy Leader of the Action 
Group and former Federal Minister of 
Communications and Civil Aviation, 
has been appointed Premier of the 
Western Region after winning a bye- 
election for the regional House. 


Other Victors 


Newcomers to the Federal House in- 
clude N.E.P.U. Leader Mallam Aminu 
Kano, who was elected with a large 
majority in the Kano East constitu- 
ency. Despite his formidable role in 
Northern Nigeria and the active part 
he played in all the constitutional 
struggles in the country, this was Mal- 
lam Aminu’s first success after two 
earlier attempts, under the old indirect 
electoral methods, to get elected into a 
legislature of Nigeria—first to the 
House of Representatives and, second, 
to the Northern House of Assembly. 

Another successful candidate was 
Chief Anthony Enaharo, the former 
West Regional Minister of Home and 
Mid-west Affairs, who visited the U. S. 
some three months ago in connection 
with his government’s TV _ scheme, 
which has since started to operate in 


some parts of Nigeria including Lagos, 
the capital. He is now an ordinary 
member of the opposition in the House. 


Another prominent election winner 
was Mr. Mathew Mbu, the recently ap- 
pointed Nigerian Head of Mission to 
the United States. Mr. Mbu, a career 
politician, arrived in Washington early 
in October, but after a few weeks stay 
he resigned, apparently at the urging 
of N.C.N.C. leaders, to go back to Ni- 
geria and contest the election in Ogoja, 
his home town in the Eastern Region. 
Following his victory, Mr. Mbu was ap- 
pointed a Minister of State. The fact 
that he took this post, when others of 
comparatively junior status in the par- 
ty have been given more important 
portfolios, raises speculation as to 
whether Mr. Mbu may get a bigger 
post after Oct. 1 this year. 


Another puzzle which gave rise to 
much speculation was the absence of 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe in the new cabi- 
net. It was out of the question to sug- 
gest, as some Western newspapers 
did, that it was a deliberate slight on 
the part of the Prime Minister, since 
all the seven N.C.N.C. Ministers were 
supplied by Dr. Azikiwe himself and 
his party. Dr. Azikiwe’s appointment 
as President of the new Senate ap- 
peared to clear up the mystery. 


Posts To Be Filled 


Among the important posts to be 
filled by October this year are those 
of Minister of Defense and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs when responsibility 
for these will be taken over in Nigeria 
from the British on Independence. The 
new government is now composed of 
the Prime Minister and nine other 
N.P.C. Ministers, on the one hand, and 
of seven N.C.N.C. Ministers on the 
other. Ministers in the former gov- 
ernment generally are charged with 
the same portfolios which they held be- 
fore the dissolution of the old House. 
The new Ministers from the N.P.C. 
are Mallam Maitoma Sule, who is now 
Minister of Mines and Power; Mallam 
Shehu Shagari, Minister of Economic 
Development and Research; Mallam 
Usman Sarki, Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs; Mallam Waziri Alhaji Ibrahim, 
Minister of Health; Mallam Musa Yar 
Adua, Minister of Pensions, Establish- 
ment and Nigerianisation; and Mallam 
M. A. Olarewaju, Minister of State. 
The new N.C.N.C. Ministers, in addi- 
tion to those in the old government, 
are Mr. Akinfosile, Minister of Com- 
munications; Mr. Benson, Minister of 
Information and Mr. M. T. Mbu, Min- 
ister of State. 

The new House was scheduled to 
meet Jan. 11. The most important mo- 
tion to be passed at that meeting is one 
calling upon the British Government to 
formally fulfill its pledge to grant in- 
dependence to Nigeria on Oct. 1. The 
British Government is waiting for such 
a formal resolution from Nigeria in 
order to introduce and pass the neces- 
sary legislative instruments to enable 
Nigeria to assume her sovereignty. 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA: ''GRAVE CONCERN" 


The nine member United Nations Committee 
on South West Africa,called into urgent spe- 
cial session, cabled the South African Govern- 
ment Dec. 19 to convey its "grave concern" 
over disorders in Windhoek, capital of the 
territory which South Africa acquired as a 
League of Nations Mandate and refuses to re- 
linquish to UN Trusteeship. The disturb- 
ance resulted from a plan for the forced re- 
moval of Damara and Herero peoples to a new 
location outside of Windhoek, The UN commit- 
tee charged South Africa with a "deplorable 
use of force" and a "complete disregard of 
human rights and dignity" after 12 Africans 
were killed and 32 seriously injured Dec. 11 
when police opened fire on crowds which re- 
portedly gathered following the arrest of 2 
African picketers protesting the resettlement 
plan. Despite the protests, South Africa be- 
gan the removals Dec. 14. Although the new 


location offers better living conditions, rent- 


al is much higher, its distance from the city 
center is much greater, and the plan is a 
clear extension of the South African pattern 
of residential "apartheid". 


The UN took up the Windhoek troubles in 
a late evening meeting of the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee hours before the scheduled close of 
this year's General Assembly session. After 
hearing three South West Africa petitioners, 
one of whom, Mburumba Kerina, had just learned 
of the death of a brother in the disturbances, 
the Trusteeship Committee referred the matter 
to the special South West Africa Committee 
for urgent consideration. In addition to 
sending a cable, the latter committee prepared 
a draft resolution for the next General As- 
sembly session, deploring the forced removal 
of Windhoek residents. Meanwhile, moves were 
underway at the UN to persuade Secretary~-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold to seek admittance to South 
West Africa during his tour of Africa in Jam- 
ary. African leaders hope eventually to se- 
cure detachment of the territory from South 
Africa so that it can make normal progress 
toward nationhood. At present it is adminis- 
tered as part and parcel of South Africa, 
with the same racial policies as in the Union. 


BELGIANS ACCUSED OF PARTIALITY IN RUANDA 


From three different quarters this month 
came charges that the outbreak of disturbances 
between the Watutsi and Bahutu tribes in the 
Belgian trust territory of Ruanda in early 
November had been stimulated by Belgian poli- 
tical machinations: 


@ Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika, speaking 
as chairman of the Pan-African Freedom Move- 
ment for East and Central Africa (PAFMECA), 
issued a statement on December 4 urging the 
United Nations to take over direct responsi- 
bility for Ruanda-Urundi and describing re- 
ports of the tribal nature of recent distur- 
bances as fabrications of the administering 


authority "whose local administration has 
used this untruth as the screen behind which 
to perpetuate a regime of suppression." 


@ The Church Missionary Society of 
Ruanda Urundi was reported by the organiza- 
tion's newspaper New Day on December 5 to 
have protested to the Governor of Ruanda con- 
cerning the official role in the recent out- 
break of violence. A news story by a special 
correspondent in Ruanda in the same issue re- 
ported that the authorities had not behaved 
“by any means impartially" during the trouble 
and alleged that for the first few days no 
effective action was taken to protect Batutsi 
who were being attacked; when Congolese troops 
eventually arrived on the scene it was more 
often the defenders than the attackers who 
were arrested, By the end of the second week, 
says the Church newspaper, every Batutsi house 
in the north had been destroyed. 


e In a similar vein, the general secre- 
tary of a Ruanda political party comprising 
both Batutsi and Bahutu, the Union Nationale 
Rwandaise, appeared as a petitioner before 
the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations 
on November 21 to plead for UN investigation 
of the disturbances, 


1959 ENDS TEMPESTUOUSLY IN THE CONGO 


There was little in the tempestuous 
course of events in the Belgian Congo at the 
end of 1959 to suggest that political stabili- 
ty was in prospect for 1960, or for several 
years thereafter. Key talks shaped up for 
January between Congolese nationalists and 
Belgian officials in an effort to come to 
terms on a program for independence. These 
were the developments: 


November 25: Belgium went part way to 
meet demands of Congolese nationalist leaders 
for an immediate roundtable conference in 
Brussels to establish a precise independence 
timetable. However, Minister for the Congo 
Auguste de Schrijver, arriving in Leopold- 
ville, said that a roundtable conference 
would not be held until after the Congo's 
first territory-wide elections in December 
could give some indication of what leaders 
best represented Congolese opinion. 


December 2: Joseph Kasavubu, leader of 
the ABAKO; Albert Kolonji, leader of the 
moderate wing of the Congolese National Move- 
ment; and M. Gizenga, president of the Afri- 
can Solidarity Party left for Brussels to try, 
unsuccessfully, to persuade Belgian officials 
to reconsider the possibility of roundtable 
talks before the elections. Belgian insisted 
that the talks be held in January. 


December 8: Belgian authorities declared 
a state of emergency in Luluabourg after 15 
Africans were killed in politically-inspired 
spear and shotgun rioting between the Lulua 
and Baluba tribes. Although the two tribes 
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are traditional enemies, the immediate cause 
of this outbreak was said to have been a 
boast by a Baluba tribesman that his people 
(many of whom are affiliated with Baluba-mem- 
ber Albert Kalonji's Congolese National Move- 
ment) would win the election and thus "take 
over the whole region." 


December 11: Belgium authorities extended 
military rule outward from Luluabourg into 
three neighboring regions of Kasai province 
as tension mounted between the Baluba and Lu- 
lua tribes. The official death toll reached 
18, 


December 15: Minister de Schrijver told 
the Belgian Parliament that the January round- 
table might result in a substantial compres- 
sion of the four year transition period es- 
tablished earlier this year leading to Congo 
independence. He said that direct elections 
of two legislative assemblies and establish- 
ment of a central Congo government might occur 
“several months ahead" of the announced tar- 
get date of August or September 1960. 


December 16: King Baudouin set out on what 
palace sources described as a 10 to 15 day 
"spur of the moment" tour to ascertain for him- 
self "the general state of the Congo and the 
aspirations of the peoples." 


December 17: Puzzlement was reported to 
be the prevalent reaction in Brussels to. the 
Kings' unexpected trip, accompanied by some 
concern that he was risking the prestige of 
the crown by meddling in so delicate and un- 
promising a situation as the current Congo 
crisis. Welcoming African crowds were large, 
unruly, boisterous, but not hostile to the 
king. Many gathered at Leopoldville's prison, 
convinced he would personally liberate Patrice 
Lumumba, imprisoned leader of the Congolese 
Nationalist Movement. 


December 20: The Belgian Congo's first 
election in history began calmly, as voters 
in towns throughout the territory went to the 
polls to elect members of municipal and terri- 
torial councils in what was to have been the 
first step toward self-government. The elab- 
Orate security precautions proved unnecessary, 
Since the tack of the ABAKO and other groups 
boycotting the election was to stay home and 
strip election day of significance, The turn- 
out was very light: for example, only about 
31 percent of Leopoldville's registered 
voters voted, and there were only 102 persons 
out of more than 5,000 registered at the polls 
in the ABAKO stronghold of Boma in the Lower 
Congo. In some predominantly Bakongo (i.e., 
ABAKO) tribal areas, there were no candidates 
at all and thus no voting. Kasavubu, Kalon- 
ji, and other leaders spent the day across 
the Congo River in Brazzaville, presumably to 
disassociate themselves from any violence 
which might have occurred. 


December 21: The militant nationalist 
groups claimed a sweeping victory in the elec- 
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tions, citing (1) the dramatic effectiveness 
of the boycott in areas where it was opera- 
tive; (2) the sound defeat, despite the boy- 
cott, of the moderate Party of National Pro- 
gress, which the militants regard as a tool 
of the regime; and (3) the impressive victo- 
ries chalked up in such key centers as Lulua- 
bourg and Stanleyville by those radical par- 
ties which did not boycott the election. 


December 26-27: A Congress convened in 
Kisantu by the ABAKO, the Kalonji wing of the 
Congolese National Movement, the African Soli- 
darity Party, and two smaller groups, demanded 
that roundtable talks begin by January 5. 


December 29: Minister for the Congo De 
Schrijver rejected the Kisantu Congress de- 
mand, said it would be impossible to advance 
the roundtable date from mid-January because 
neither he nor King Baudouin would return to 
Brussels to prepare for the talks until Janu- 
ary 2. He reported that the King's tour of 
the Congo had shown that the six provinces 
have disparate views on the future state but 
are now unanimous in their desire for one 
great Congolese nation in the center of Afri- 
ca. He said each of the six provinces would 
be represented at the January talks. 


MACLEOD HEARS RIVAL VIEWPOINTS IN KENYA 


Britain's new Colonial Secretary, Lan 
Macleod, arriving in Nairobi on December 13 
in the course of his study tour of East Afri- 
ca, met with both European and African poli- 
tical groups to get a preliminary earful of 
what will confront him at the January consti- 
tutional roundtable conference in London. 


In a 90-minute talk with 13 of the 14 
African elected members of the Legislative 
Council, the Colonial Secretary was urged to 
accept categorically, before the actual con- 
ference begins, "that the aim must be to es- 
tablish in Kenya a "fully self-governing, 
democratic, and independent state, in which 
equality, justice, and individual freedom will 
be fundamental principles."" Specifically, the 
Africans now seek a legislature with about 70 
persons elected by universal suffrage on a 
common roll, with responsible government under 
an African Chief Minister in 1960. They ac- 
cept the necessity of a "brief period" of ad- 
justment from colonial rule before full inde- 
pendence. 


ICFTU ALLOWS AUTONOMY FOR AFRICAN UNIONS 


Ten days of increasingly bitter contro- 
versy between British trade union leaders and 
a coalition of American and African forces 
led by AFL-CIO President George Meany and 
Kenya's Tom Mboya ended in Brussels on Decem- 
ber 11, with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions’ biennial congress adopt 
ing the US-backed plan to give the African 


Regional Labor Organization almost complete 
freedom of action. Representatives of the 
British Trades Union Congress advocated a go- 
slow attitude in accepting the Africans' de- 
mands. 


Mboya, who is under considerable pressure 
from the rival, neutralist federation estab- 
lished by Ghana and Guinea to prove to the 
rank and file that the African Regional Labor 
Organization founded under his leadership in 
Lagos in November is not a puppet of the 
great powers, set a high price for continuing 
affiliation in the ICFTU. He won all of the 
following points: 


e Autonomy within the ICFTU for the Af- 
rican Regional Organization, on a basis com- 
parable to that of similar divisions in 
Europe and the Americas. 


® A second African on the ICFTU execu- 
tive board, as well as an African vice- 
presidency and strong African representation 
on the ICFTU permanent staff. 


e A new and generous appropriation for 
continuing the ICFTU African Labor College in 
Kampala, Uganda. 


e Assignment of a topflight trade union- 
ist to deal exclusively with African labor 
affairs, and a green light for a continent- 
wide organizing campaign with ICFTU assistance. 


STORM MOUNTS OVER MONCKTON COMMISSION 


Viscount Monckton, scheduled to depart 
for Central Africa in late February as head 
of a 23-man commission charged with develop- 
ing specific recommendations for the 1960 
constitutional conference on the future of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, was 
confronted in December with a widening boycott 
which implied a serious loss of authority. 
These were the major developments: 


e The British Labor Party confirmed its 
earlier, tentative boycott of the Monckton 
Commission. Opposition Leader Hugh Gait~- 
skell's forces not only refused to appoint 
the three prescribed Labor members of the 
working group on the gounds that it was not 
sufficiently representative of African 
opinion, but also seized upon the emotion- 
charged issue of the future of the Federation 
to launch a major attack on Prime Minister 
Macmillan's government. The atmosphere in 
Commons was increasingly bitter on both sides 
of the aisle. 


® Leaders of three leading African na- 
tionalist groups in Southern Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland commended Labor's stand, and announced 
on December 10 that their members, too, will 
boycott the Monckton group by refusing to give 
testimony before it. Their grounds: "no use- 
ful purpose will be served by giving evidence." 
Announcement of the African boycott was made 
in London by Joshua Nkomo, self-exiled presi- 
dent of the Southern Rhodesian African Nation- 


al Congress; Kanyama Chiume, self-exiled pub- 
licity secretary of the Nyasaland African Con- 
gress; and Orton Chirwa, president of the new- 
ly founded caretaker Malawi Party of Nyasaland, 
which claims to be filling the vacuum only w- 
til Dr. Hastings Banda and the African Con- 
gress leaders are released from prison. 


® Federal Prime Minister Sir Roy Welensky, 
who originally regarded the Monckton Commis- 
sion as a personal affront, has now jumped in- 
to the fray as its ardent defender. He open- 
ly charges the Labor Party with allowing the 
well-being of millions to be put in jeopardy 
for the sake of a few party gains and to 
stir up unrest. In December press interviews, 
Welensky listed his revised goals for the 
1960 talks: independence for Southern Rhodesia 
forthwith; progress toward self-government 
for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland; independ- 
ence for the Federation, in Federal affairs, 
by 1961; abolition of Britain's right to veto 
federal legislation; and abolition of the Af- 
rican Affairs Board which acts as a safeguard 
against discriminatory legislation. This 
would be replaced by a new commission, 


e Meanwhile, both in Nyasaland and North- 
ern Rhodesia, there were pointed indicators 
that the local governments were not about to 
give in to the mounting pressures for the re- 
lease of Dr. Banda and other detained politi- 
cal leaders as a quid pro quo for cooperating 
with the Monckton Commission. Sir Robert 
Armitage, Governor of Nyasaland, said firmly 
on December 18 that the length of the emer- 
gency would depend on the time it would take 
for people still detained to be absorbed 
peacefully into their communities and that 
the question of the release of Dr. Banda would 
come up when he was not going to be a danger 
to law and order, and he did not know when 
that would be. In Southern Rhodesia, on 
the same day, the government published a bill 
providing the governor with wide powers for 
the preservation of peace. The new bill 
would enable the governor, "if he was satis- 
fied that it was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of public security to do so," to control 
publications, prohibit or control assemblies, 
the movement of persons, the acquisition, oc- 
cupation and use of property, and to regulate 
and control supplies and services." 


SUDAN EXECUTES FIVE FOR ATTEMPTED COUP 


Two Sudanese Army officers and three far- 
mer officers were executed at dawn on December 
2 in Khartoum, after being convicted by a 
court martial of organizing the fourth at- 
tempted coup against the military regime of 
General Ibrahim Abboud on November 10, The 
officers were Colonel Ali Hamid and Captain 
Abd-ul Hamid Abd-ul Majid, Five others were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from life to 14 years. The executions were 
believed to be the first for political crimes 
in a half century. 
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By ROBERT C. KEITH 


The coming to power of Julius Ky- 
ambarage Nyerere in Tanganyika is a 
major landmark in African politics. 
The London Economist calls it the 
“watershed” of current developments 
on the continent. When Nyerere and 
his followers assume control of the 
Legislative Council and key ministeri- 
al posts in late 1960, subject for the 
time being to a Governor’s veto, it will 
mark the first time in British Africa 
that an influential community of white 
settlers has passed under the authority 
of an essentially African government. 

Announcement of the transfer of 
power, to take place after September 
1960 elections, was made simultaneous- 
ly December 15 by British officials in 
London and Governor Richard Turnbull 
in Dar es Salaam. The news touched 
off scenes of wild enthusiasm in the 
Tanganyika capital. Nyerere, slightly- 
built 37-year-old president of the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union, was 
garlanded with flowers and carried 
shoulder high from the Legislative 
Council through cheering, singing 
crowds. This was followed by a pro- 
cession through the festive city, mark- 
ing one of the happier moments in the 
emergence to nationhood of the so- 
called “multiracial” belt of Africa. 

The decision announced in December 
has been in the cards for many months. 
For several years Nyerere has been 
building up one of the best organized 
and most effective political movements 
on the African continent. As early as 
1958 it was abundantly clear that the 
British government had no choice but 
to yield power peacefully or face a pe- 
riod of turbulence in the one territory 
that clearly offered a hopeful pattern 
for solution of the all-pervading racial 
power struggle of East, Central and 
southern Africa. 

The nationalist cause was possibly 
further aided by the fact that Britain 
has never appeared to take a primary 
interest in Tanganyika, except for nat- 
ural concerns arising from the terri- 
tory’s key geopolitical position in Af- 
rica. Although Tanganyika is Britain’s 
second largest dependency in land area, 
boasting the world’s largest production 
of sisal for rope fibers and such fea- 
tures as Africa’s highest mountain 
(Kilimanjaro) and the world’s richest 
diamond mine, it has always faced an 
uncertain future and little development 
money has gone in. A German colony 
prior to World War I, the territory has 
since been administered by Britain as a 
League of Nations Mandate and later 
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as a trust territory under the United 
Nations. 

The rise of Nyerere and TANU has, 
of course, dispelled all doubts over the 
political direction of the territory. Dur- 
ing his student days at Makerere Col- 
lege and Edinburgh University, Nyer- 
ere was chiefly concerned with the 
more obvious grievances in his terri- 
tory—social injustices, Europeans’ 
special privileges, lack of opportunities 
for Africans. In the early 1950’s, how- 
ever, he made up his mind that he 
would give up his “politics of com- 
plaint” and turn to the “roots of the 
problem of colonialism.” He founded 
TANU on July 7, 1954, in a wave of 
enthusiasm which has lasted until this 
day, and has brought one of the poor- 
est, rawest and most economically 
backward territories of East Africa to 
a position where it will be the first to 
get self-government. Although no date 
has been announced, political forecas- 
ters look for complete independence by 
1965 at the latest. 

In developing the strong ideological 
base of his nationalism, Nyerere has 
had to overcome fears from many 
quarters—fears on the part of the older 
generation of Africans, who had seen 
an earlier nationalism ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the Germans in a fearful 
bloodletting which rendered Tangan- 
yikans a subdued and conquered peo- 
ple; fears of the chiefs, who foresaw 
their positions being eroded by the new 
force; fears of the European and Asian 
minority communities who envisioned 
the worst under an African govern- 
ment. Nyerere’s wisdom, modesty and 
quiet humor, his careful political strat- 
egy and the strength of his determina- 
tion to set an example of racial equal- 
itv for Africa have helped to quiet 
these fears. 

Nevertheless, observers point to a 
honeymoon atmosphere at the present 
stage in Tanganyika. In the future, 
factions of various kinds are expected 
to crystallize and come to the fore, and 
Nyerere may face far greater tests of 
his leadership than he has so far. 

Meanwhile, Tanganyika’s rise to in- 
dependence under African rule has be- 
come a key factor in the Pan-African 
program of liberation, and is certain to 
influence developments in the seven 
states which touch her borders: Brit- 
ish-controlled Kenya, Uganda ,North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Belgian- 
controlled Ruanda-Urundi and the Con- 
go and Portuguese-controlled Mozam- 
bique. Another result of Tanganyika’s 
advance is that the South and Central 
African concepts of “partnership” or 
“separate development” under the rule 
of white minorities appear to face their 
strongest challenge to date. 


TANGANYIKA’S EXAMPLE: 


‘We Cannot 


Afford 
To Fail’ 


By JULIUS NYERERE 


FIND myself today labelled on 

nearly all sides as a “Moderate.” 
Sometimes this label is intended as an 
accolade—a badge of good behaviour 
—sometimes it is applied, more in sor- 
row than in anger, as a gentler re- 
proach than “stooge.” Insofar as my 
friends and I prefer persuasion to 
coercion, and constitutional means to 
bloodshed, I accept the label; but, 
however “moderate” we may be in 
our methods, the term should not mis- 
lead anybody into thinking that Tan- 
ganyika is content with half-measures. 


For Tanganyika, as for every other 
country on the African continent, Jus- 
tice demands complete Independence— 
and that immediately. There can be 
no tampering with a principle, and the 
principle here is the right of a people 
to govern themselves. No Colonial 
Power, however benevolent, has the 
slightest right to impose its rule on 
another people against their will; nor 
may such a self-appointed ruler claim 
praise or credit when it “grants” inde- 
pendence to its former colonial terri- 
tories: neither more nor less credit is 
due than would be due to any other 
reformed wrongdoer. 


Independence, then, is our right. 
But, we, the Africans of today, can 
afford to be generous, for we know 
that we speak from strength. We 
have suffered bitter humiliation under 
the imperialism of the past, but our 
suffering has taught us patience and 
it has taught us to understand the 
fears and prejudices of our former 
“rulers,” better perhaps than they 
understand themselves. A child robbed 
of a treasured possession by an elder 
brother will scream and kick out at 
the oppressor, and will try to snatch 
back his property by force; we are not 
children. We can use courtesy in our 
methods of gaining what is rightfully 
ours; and we in Tanganyika are pre- 
pared to go even further—we have 
asked for, and we are getting, Re- 
sponsible Government, and we intend 
to use the intervening period between 
Responsible Government and complete 
Independence to demonstrate to the 
diehards and the reactionaries that 
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Nyerere To Speak 


Mr. Julius Nyerere, the prob- 
able first Prime Minister of Tan- 
ganyika, will speak under the 
auspices of the African-American 
Institute in New York on the eve- 
ning of February 10. Proceeds of 
the occasion will be used to pro- 
vide American university scholar- 
ships for Tanganyikan students. 
Mail orders should be addressed 
to the African-American Insti- 
tute, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. Tickets are 
$50, $25, $10, $5; students $1.00 
upon stating institution attended. 


democracy is possible in countries 
with immigrant minorities, the so- 
called “plural societies.” 


Minority Fears Understood 


In countries like ours, where human 
relations have been for so long be- 
devilled by mistrust and resentment 
between the three races, where these 
races have lived for generations side 
by side in the same land and yet re- 
mained isolated from each other be- 
hind artificial barriers of racial prej- 
udice, and where the minority races 
have enjoyed privileges far beyond 
the reach of the majority, it is only 
natural that the immigrants should 
fear retaliation under majority rule. 
I have said that we understand those 
fears, and that we want to remove 
them. We know that the only effective 
way to do that is to prove our sin- 
cerity by our actions, for it is hard to 
reassure a frightened man by words 
and promises alone. 

Our desire to give confidence to the 
non-Africans who have made their 
homes among us is, again, based on a 
principle: the principle of Human 
Rights. Because we condemn racial 
discrimination wherever it is prac- 
tised we resent the South Africas and 
the Little Rocks. We believe that a 
citizen is a citizen no matter what his 
colour or country of origin; we believe 
that the Negro American, for exam- 
ple, is as much a citizen of the United 
States as any other American, and 
should not be treated in any way as 
if he were a second-class member of 
society. We have fought our battle 
here against the injustice of a colonial 
system which qualified the “rights” of 
an individual according to the colour 
of his skin. Are we now to turn 
around and deny that principle our- 
selves, by discriminating against 
those whose skins are not black? 

I have been asked by visitors to 
Tanganyika, and especially by those 
who come from the Central African 
Federation, from Kenya or from 
South Africa: “How have you people 
achieved this unity? Why is Tangan- 
yika so different from other mixed 
territories?” There is one great dif- 


* 


Nyerere celebrates with fellow TANU candidates G. T. Lewis and Amir Habib Jamal following 
their victory in Tanganyika’s first elections in 1958—Tanganyika Public Relations Dept. photo. 


ference: in Tanganyika the Asians 
and the Europeans have decided to 
trust us; in other territories, Nation- 
alist leaders have said exactly what I 
have said and they have been locked 
up. 

Progress Will Be Watched 


We have been fortunate in Tangan- 
yika, but the main task still lies ahead 
of us—the task of building up our 
country. In this we shall need all the 
help and encouragement we can get 
from our friends in America and in 
Europe. We cannot afford to fail now, 
for our progress will be watched from 
beyond our borders by those other 
countries whose human problems are 
still so tragically tangled. We have 
said we want to set an example to 
those countries, and now we have the 
chance to do so; but there is a very 
real danger that the lesson may be 
lost through being misunderstood. We 
are demonstrating in our own land 
that the “race problem” is no more 
insoluble than any other human 
problem; that indeed it simply dis- 
appears when the inherited fear and 
mistrust from the past is countered 
with confidence and goodwill. But the 
lesson must be learned aright. The 
example we are showing here is not 
to the Tom Mboyas, the Hastings 
Bandas, the Abu Mayanjas; we are 
not saying—“Look at us. We Nation- 
alists of Tanganyika were reasonable; 


we were moderate in our demands; we 
asked nicely, and just look how quick- 
ly the kind British people gave us a 
little slice of freedom as a reward.” 
No! Our lesson must be learned by 
the diehards and reactionaries among 
the immigrants of Kenya, Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and the rest. They are the 
ones who must learn that their only 
hope of security lies in trusting to 
the goodwill of the majority. Unless 
those who have made their homes in 
Africa can forget the past, can aban- 
don their false claims to be the 
heavensent mentors of the African, 
and can listen to what they are being 
told without stopping their ears in 
panic, then the example of Tangan- 
yika will have been wasted. 


Building Tanganyika 

As Tanganyika becomes self-gov- 
erning we want our growth as a na- 
tion to be rapid, our credit to stand 
high and our independent status to be 
a beacon of hope to our brothers who 
are still struggling for justice in other 
parts of Africa. We know we need 
help; but, when we say that, we do not 
mean we want charity. We want, and 
we intend, to help ourselves and to 
build Tanganyika by our own efforts. 

We have great natural resources. 
What we must do is to develop those 
resources ourselves, in co-operation 
with foreign capital and technical as- 
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sistance wherever that is necessary; 
and it will be our policy to attract 
such assistance and investment from 
overseas. 


But we should not delude ourselves. 
History has shown that assistance is 
attracted firstly to countries where 
there is fear of communist influence, 
and that in Africa, investment comes 
primarily to those “plural society” 
countries where there is a White gov- 
ernment in control—no matter how 
undemocratic it may be, as in South 
Africa—and only lastly and to a very 
small extent to those newly emerging 
states which can truly claim to be 
democratic. Where older nations with 
the means to assist under-developed 
countries do offer their help, the les- 
son is the same; the receiving coun- 
tries are treated as pawns in the in- 
ternational game of chess. Assistance 
is usually given in order to counter 
the influence of this or that rival 
power, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, in order to buy the friendship 
of the receiving country provided that 
“friendship” includes enmity with the 
rival. 


I say these things because we do not 
want to be misunderstood. It is not 
from any false pride, or from blind- 
ness, that we have been telling our 
people “. .. the war against our igno- 
rance, poverty and disease is our war. 
It can only be won by our own sweat 
and toil...” It is simply because we 
have seen the warning of the past; we 
have seen that it would be unwise to 
pin our hopes too much on assistance 
from outside. Apart from the politics 
of foreign aid, there are also the hard 
economic facts; we know there are a 
number of countries today competing 
for outside investment, and that many 
of them are in a better position than 
we are to attract it. 


Critical Period Ahead 


Our most critical years are going to 
be the first years of Independence. It 
is during those first years that our 
need for assistance will be at its most 
urgent if our economic activity is to 
start off with a momentum great 
enough to ensure success in overcom- 
ing the poverty, disease and ignorance 
which is our legacy. And yet, if his- 
tory repeats itself, it will be during 
those very years that the older coun- 
tries with the means to help us, even 
the most friendly of them, will be 
watching us with suspicion. There 
will, of course, be offers of help forth- 
coming; but, as I have already said, 
some of these will have political 
strings attached and will be for that 
reason worthless—rather, they will be 
dangerous—and we shall have to do 
without them. 


Those are the reasons which have 
made me urge my own organization, 
TANU, to change its slogan from 
UHURU! (Freedom) to UHURU na 
KAZI- (Freedom and Toil). 

I hope the time will soon come when 
foreign aid for the underdeveloped 
countries of the world can be canalised 
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through a United Nations Agency; 
but until that happens we have no 
choice but to warn our people that the 
assistance we so badly need may not 
be offered in terms compatible with 
our freedom. 


I may be proved wrong; I hope I 
shall be, because if help is too slow in 
coming there is a risk that the lesson 
we are trying to teach may never be 
learned, and the “beacon of hope” to 
our neighbours be damped to a flicker. 
I have emphasized the need for over- 
seas investment in the earliest stages 
of our Independence, particularly be- 
cause of a complication in the social 
structure of Tanganyika which makes 
it imperative for us to raise the stand- 
ard of living for the common people 
here in the shortest possible time. In 
this country, as in most other colonial 
or ex-colonial “plural societies” of 
Africa, the economic divisions between 
rich and poor coincide almost exactly 
with the divisions between the races. 
Wherever extreme poverty exists be- 
side a visibly high standard of living 
there is the risk of bitterness; when 
the problem is linked with racial dif- 
ferences it is even more potentially 
dangerous than in a monoracial soci- 
ety. 


Must Close Gap 


At present the African can see that 
his quarrel is not with the non-Afri- 
cans in his midst, but with the colo- 
nial system itself. He does not allow 
his natural resentment against the 
humiliations of that system to degen- 
erate into any sense of personal griev- 
ance against Asians or Europeans. 
But, when Independence comes, we 
must tackle this economic complica- 
tion quickly; if we cannot close the 
gap rapidly enough, so that the differ- 
ences in economic status become less 
glaring and, above all, are freed from 
their former link with racial divisions, 
there is a possibility that the potential 
danger might become a reality, and 
the economic problem bring us back to 
the very “race” problem which we 
claim to have solved. 


That must not be allowed to hap- 
pen. If it did, the tragedy would not 
be Tanganyika’s alone. The diehards 
and reactionaries beyond our borders 
—the Doubting Thomases whom we 
are trying to convert—would point at 
us not as an “example” but as an 
“object lesson.” They would not scru- 
ple to use that “object lesson”-as a 
tool to repair the breaches in their 
entrenched position of privilege, by 
blaming our difficulties on “democ- 
racy misapplied.” 


Tanganyika has demonstrated that 
the “race” problem in itself can be 
overcome by teaching the immigrant 
minorities to trust in the goodwill of 
the majority. Our success or failure 
to overcome the parallel economic 
problem within the next few years 
may well decide the pattern of the 
future for the whole of East, Central 
and Southern Africa. 


Library of Congress 


To Develop Africana 


An Africana section will be 
established in the Library of 
Congress with the aid of a $200,- 
000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The 
section, which will exploit the 
Library’s already existing Afri- 
cana resources, will operate in 
the Library’s Reference Depart- 
ment with a staff of three. 

The program for the section, 
proposed by Librarian of Con- 
gress L. Quincy Mumford, is 
the provision of bibliographies 
of African materials in libraries 
throughout the United States, 
acquisition of African materials 
for American libraries, stimu- 
lation of exchange of materials 
with African institutions and 
compilation of reference services 
on its own holdings. 

Establishment of the program 
was strongly supported by the 
African Studies Association on 
the basis of the Library’s sub- 
stantial collection, totalling 
some 12,000 African items an- 
nually, including manuscripts, 
prints, photos, maps, music and 
recordings, in addition to gov- 
ernment documents, books and 
periodicals. 


MALI INDEPENDENCE 
(Continued from page 2) 
telecommunications. Mali spokesmen in 
Dakar have told the press in recent 
weeks that what they will seek in Paris 
in January will be control of their own 
defense, in some form of collaboration 
to be worked out with the West; sepa- 
rate diplomatic representation abroad 
and membership in the United Na- 
tions; a local currency and “economic 
freedom.” They will be willing to leave 
communications and air transport as a 
Community enterprise, to grant mili- 
tary bases to France, to remain in the 
French monetary and customs union, 
and to retain French as the official lan- 

guage of Mali. 

Heading the delegation to Paris in 
January will be Premier Keita, the 
vigorous, progressive-minded Premier 
of both the Soudan and Mali. Although 
his right wing critics in France re- 
garded him as a suspect Marxist, his 
Socialist ideas are of a _ specifically 
African flavor, with emphasis on the 
economic benefits of organizing under- 
developed states along socialistic lines. 
He started out as a teacher, subse- 
quently entered Soudanese politics and 
was elected to the French National As- 
sembly in 1958, where he served until 
the Community was formed. He origin- 
ally was associated with Houphouet- 
Boigny’s Rassemblement Democratique 
Africain party, but parted company in 
1958 when the dissident federalist 
wing of RDA broke off to form the new 
African Federalist Party. 
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Review of 1959: 


Major Events of a Momentous Year in Africa 


JANUARY 


Politically-inspired riots erupt in 
the heretofore peaceful Belgian Congo 
capital of Leopoldville, resulting in 
the death of 49 Africans and the 
arrest of 96 Congolese nationalists. 
(Jan. 4-5) 

Belgium introduces, after months 
of groundwork, a graduated plan “to 
organize in the Congo a democracy 
capable of exercising its prerogatives 
of sovereignty and of deciding the 
question of its independence.” (Jan. 
13) 

Representatives of Senegal, Soudan, 
the Voltaic Republic, and Dahomey 
meet in Dakar to draft a constitution 
for the newly-conceived Mali Federa- 
tion of West Africa. (Jan. 14-17) 
Subsequently, the Voltaic Republic 
and Dahomey reconsider, decide not 
to join. 

France ends its three month freeze 
of Guinea by signing financial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural agreements per- 
mitting the newly-independent state 
to remain in the franc zone. (Jan. 7). 
Paris extends formal recognition to 
Guinea. (Jan. 15) 


FEBRUARY 


Premiers of France’s 12 newly- 
autonomous African republics meet 
with General de Gaulle in Paris to 
put final touches on the blueprint of 
the French Community. (Feb. 3-4) 

Dr. Daniel F. Malan, Prime Minis- 
ter of South Africa from 1948-54 
and father of the country’s apar- 
theid policies, dies in Capetown at 84. 
(Feb. 8) 

Candidates supported by Julius 
Nyerere’s Tanganyika African Na- 
tional Union (TANU) sweep all 15 
vacant seats in the second phase of 
Tanganyika’s first Legislative Council 
elections. (Feb. 9) 

Two liberal Rhodesian politicians, 
former Southern Rhodesian Prime 
Minister R. S. Garfield Todd and Sir 
John Moffat, form the multi-racial 
Central African Party. (Feb. 9) 

UK Colonial Secretary Allan Len- 
nox-Boyd announces in Hargeisa 
Britain’s intention to give the people 
of British Somaliland “executive re- 
sponsibility” in the government by 
1960. (Feb. 9) 


President Tito of Yugoslavia makes 
state visits to Sudan and Ethiopia, 
concluding economic and friendship 
agreements with both African na- 
tions. (Feb. 3-17) 

In Brazzaville, Congo Republic, 
rioting between rival political-tribal 
groups led by Premier Abbe Fulbert 
Youlou and Deputy Jacques Opan- 
gault result in 120 dead, hundreds 
injured, and the arrest of Opangault 
and his associates. (Feb. 19) 

Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister 
Sir Edgar Whitehead proclaims state 
of emergency, begins a roundup of 
some 500 African National Congress 
members. (Feb. 26) 


MARCH 


Governor Sir Robert Armitage de- 
clares a state of emergency in Nyasa- 
land, orders arrest of Dr. Hastings 
Banda and nearly 200 other “hard- 
core” members of the Nyasaland Afri- 
can Congress, and begins bringing in 
3,000 Federal troops to assist in 
quelling rioting. (Mar. 3) 

Ghana Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah presents $980,000,000 
Second Five Year Plan to National 
Assembly aimed at “laying the real 
foundations of Ghana’s economic in- 
dependence.” (Mar. 4) 

Kenya Government arrests 34 Afri- 
can members of Tom Mboya’s Nairobi 
People’s Convention Party for under- 
mining authority, suspends the party 
newspaper Uhuru, and also suspends 
the extremist white settler IJnde- 
pendent. (Mar. 6) 

In Soudan elections, pro-Mali forces 
win all seats, name Modibo Keita as 
Prime Minister. (Mar. 6-8) 

Elections held in Somalia result in 
the League of Somalia Youth, west- 
ern-oriented ruling party, winning 83 
of 90 seats in Chamber of Deputies. 
(Mar. 8) 

General Ibrahim Abboud, Prime 
Minister of the Sudan, reshuffies his 
governing council following a march 
on Khartoum by three provincial com- 
manders, and relieves the regime’s 
behind-the-scenes strong man, Major 
General Ahmad Abd al-Wahab, of his 
duties. (Mar. 4-9) 

Northern Rhodesia bans Zambia 
National Congress on grounds it is 
intimidating Africans. (Mar. 12) 


Compiled by Helen Kitchen 


The UN General Assembly’s Trus- 
teeship Committee concludes, after 
36 heated sessions, that new elections 
are not needed in the French Cam- 
eroons before independence on Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. (Mar. 13) 

Northern Nigeria becomes self- 
governing. (Mar. 15) 

In Senegal elections, Leopold Seng- 
hor’s pro-Mali forces win all 80 seats, 
name Mamadou Dia as Prime Minis- 
ter. (Mar. 6) 

Sir Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, 73 
year old leader of the politically 
powerful pro-Western Ansar Islamic 
sect, dies in Khartoum, Sudan and is 
succeeded by his son, Siddiq Abd 
al-Rahman al-Mahdi. (Mar 24) 

The federalist wing of the Rassem- 
blement Democratique Africain 
(RDA) establishes itself as the Afri- 
can Federalist Party at a meeting in 
Dakar, elects Leopold Senghor of 
Senegal as party president. (Mar 25) 

The nine-man Belgian Parliament- 
ary Commission assigned to investi- 
gate causes of the January riots in 
the Congo issues a blunt 94-page 
report citing racial discrimination, 
weak administration, unemployment, 
and events elsewhere in Africa as 
prime causes of unrest. (Mar. 28) 

Premier Barthelemy Boganda, dom- 
inant political figure in the Central 
African Republic, dies in a plane 
crash at age 47. (Mar. 29) 

Two shiploads of gifts from the 
Soviet Bloc, including military equip- 
ment, arrive in Guinea. 


APRIL 


Three days of post-election violence 
erupts in Dahomey in protest at 
gerrymandering which returned 
Premier Sourou Migan Apithy to 
power. (Apr. 2) A subsequent com- 
promise installs three party govern- 
ment under Hubert Maga. 

Sekou Toure is quoted by the New 
York Times as stating that he ac- 
cepted arms shipments from the Bloc 
because Guinea’s request to the United 
States for help in December 1958, 
relayed through Liberia, went un- 
answered. (Apr. 3) 

First meeting of the Federal As- 
sembly of Mali opens in Dakar, with 
Leopold Senghor (Senegal) as Assem- 
bly President and Modibo Keita 
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(Soudan) as Prime Minister. (Apr. 
5) 

A half century of French rule in 
Africa is officially ended and the 
French Community formally inau- 
gurated. (Apr. 6) 

Justice Sir Patrick Devlin is ap- 
pointed chairman of an independent 
Commission of Inquiry to study the 
February disturbances in Nyasaland. 
(Apr. 6) 

Ivory Coast general election gives 
all seats to followers of Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny’s Parti Democra- 
tique de Cote d’Ivoire (RDA). (Apr. 
12) 

Jomo Kenyatta is released from 
prison after serving most of a seven 
year sentence for allegedly managing 
Mau Mau, but is restricted in his 
movements to the remote northern 
frontier sector of Kenya. (Apr. 16) 

The Soviet Association of Friend- 
ship with the African Peoples is 
founded in Moscow. (Apr. 23) 

The Southern Rhodesian Parlia- 
ment enacts a Preventive Detention 
Bill and other controversial security 
legislation. (Apr. 27) 

The 14 African elected members of 
the Kenya Legislative Council end 
their five month boycott of the Coun- 
cil following a London announcement 
that a round table constitutional con- 
ference will be held “well in advance 
of the Kenya general elections of 
1960.” (Apr. 29) 


MAY 


The Court of Appeals for Eastern 
Africa rules that the Kabaka of 
Buganda is obliged to fill, by direct 
or indirect elections, the five seats 
alloted to Buganda Province in the 
Uganda Legislative Council. (May 
10) 

The Uganda National Movement is 
officially banned because of its spon- 
sorship of an economically-debilitating 
boycott of non-African goods and 
services, and all of Buganda Province 
is declared a “disturbed area”. (May 
22) 

Two disgruntled Brigadiers lead 
an unsuccessful coup attempt against 
the government of General Ibrahim 
Abboud in the Sudan (May 22), and 
are subsequently sentenced to life 
imprisonment. (Sept. 22) 

The General Assembly of the 


Church of Scotland, meeting in Edin-° 


burgh, strongly recommends a “dar- 
ing and creative transfer of power to 
the African people of Nyasaland.” 

The total number of members of 
the Nyasaland African Congress un- 
der arrest is reported to have reached 
1,000. 


JUNE 


Premier Fulbert Youlou’s Demo- 
cratic Union wins sweeping majority 
in Congo Republic elections, while 
opposition leader Jacques Opangault 
remains imprisoned. (June 15) 

A new law forbidding Africans to 
brew their own beer sparks South 
Africa’s worst uprising in a decade, 
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with thousands rioting in Durban. 
(June 18) 

Emperor Haile Selassie begins a 
series of state visits to the UAR, the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Bel- 
gium, France, Portugal, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Joseph Kasavubu, leader of the 
Abako movement in the Belgian 
Congo, announces that his goal is to 
set up a secessionist Bakongo tribal 
state in the southern Congo. (June 
23) 

A Ghana Government White Paper 
on the results of the December 1958 
assassination plot inquiry announces 
steps to increase the government’s 
powers against conspiracy and sub- 
version. (June 24) 

Kofi Busia, leader of Ghana’s op- 
position United Party, arrives in 
London with his family, announces he 
had fled from Ghana to forestall 
arrest. (June 29) 


JULY 


The Devlin Commission submits a 
bluntly critical report on the Febru- 
ary disturbances in Nyasaland to the 
British Government, creating a politi- 
cal storm in London. (July 12) 

Nyasaland Governor Sir Robert 
Armitage disputes the critical find- 
ings of the Devlin Report in a 
sharply-worded dispatch. (July 21) 

Charles Mutara Rudahigwa, 47 
year old Watutsi king of Ruanda 
territory, dies of a brain hemorrhage 
and is succeeded by his half-brother, 
Jean Baptiste Ndahindurwa, now 
Kigeri V. 

In the Congo Republic, 36 persons 
(including opposition leader Jacques 
Opangault) are released from five 
months in prison under a new am- 
nesty law. 

Liberia’s President Tubman, 
Ghana’s Prime Minister Nkrumah, 
and Guinea’s President Toure meet in 
a “summit conference” at Sannie- 
quelle, Liberia to discuss the future 
of the African community. 

A long-term $100,000,000 program 
of Soviet credit for Ethiopia and a 
Soviet-Ethiopian trade agreement are 
announced in Moscow during Em- 
peror Haile Selassie’s state visit. 
(July 11) 

The government of the French 
Cameroons announces a total of 15 
deaths and 53 arrests as a conse- 
quence of a new wave of political 
violence by the outlawed Union des 
Populations Camerounaises (UPC), 
which began on June 27. (July 15) 


AUGUST 


Senior officials of the member 
states of the “African bloc’? convene 
at Monrovia for a five day conference 
to mobilize African opinion in support 
of the Algerian nationalists and Ny- 
asaland’s Africans, and to discuss 
other vital issues. (Aug. 4-8) 

Queen Elizabeth names Ghana 
Prime Minister Nkrumah as the first 
African member of her select Privy 
Council. (Aug. 12) 


Guinea announces acceptance of a 
loan equivalent to $35,000,000 from 
the Soviet Union for economic and 
technical assistance. 

Britain rejects demands of Zanzi- 
bar’s nationalist parties for immedi- 
ate self-government. 


SEPTEMBER 


Maurice van Hemelrijck resigns, 
under fire, as Belgium’s Minister for 
the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi is suc- 
ceeded by senior statesman Auguste 
de Schrijver. (Sept. 3) 

The United States announces the 
signature of a defense and technical 
assistance agreement with Liberia. 
(Sept. 10) 

Leaders of the Mali Federation 
serve notice of their intention to seek 
independence from France, set 1960 
as the target date. 

Sir Patrick Renison, former Gov- 
ernor of British Guiana, is appointed 
successor to Kenya’s retiring Gov- 
ernor Sir Evelyn Baring. (Sept. 16). 

East African nationalists compos- 
ing the Pan-African Freedom Move- 
ment of East and Central Africa 
(PAFMECA) meet at Moshi, Tan- 
ganyika under the chairmanship of 
Tanganyika’s Julius Nyerere, and 
unanimously demand that “Africans 
should be given the right to govern 
themselves now.” 

A new constitution providing for 
limited self-rule and a universal fran- 
chise is announced for the British- 
protected Basutoland enclave in South 
Africa. 

George Padmore, one of the ideo- 
logical fathers of modern African 
nationalism, dies in London at 56. 
(Sept. 24) 

Britain extends the franchise to all 
adults in its West African depend- 
ency of Gambia, and introduces con- 
stitutional changes aimed at increas- 
ing the African role in government. 
(Sept. 24) 


OCTOBER 


In the wake of a sweeping Con- 
servative victory in the British elec- 
tions (Oct. 8), Ian Macleod replaces 
controversial Alan Lennox-Boyd as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Minister for the Congo De Schrijver 
elaborates on Belgium’s timetable for 
the Congo, promising installation of 
a two-house Parliament and a central 
government “possibly by August or 
September of next year” and a popu- 
lar vote on a constitution by 1964. 
(Oct. 16) 

In response to pleas from both the 
government and the opposition in the 
British Southern Cameroons, the 
United Nations agrees to postpone the 
plebiscite on the trust territory’s 
future, originally scheduled for early 
1960, to 1962. 

The Kenya Government sends to the 
Legislative Council a proposal to 
open the country’s White Highlands 
for the first time to Asians and Afri- 
cans of proven competence as farmers. 

Guinea’s President Sekou Toure and 
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President Eisenhower, in a joint com- 
munique issued at the conclusion of 
Toure’s three day visit in Washington, 
announce signature of a _ cultural 
agreement, establishment of a US- 
financed scholarship program to train 
150 Guinean students abroad, and im- 
pending negotiations toward a techni- 
cal assistance and trade agreement. 
(Oct. 28) 


NOVEMBER 


The Sudan and the United Arab 
Republic, after six weeks of negotia- 
tions in Cairo, announce a full settle- 
ment of their long-standing dispute 
over access to the waters of the Nile 
River. (Nov. 8) 

The UN-supervised plebiscite in 
the British Northern Cameroons regis- 
ters a surprising 2-1 vote in favor of 
continuing trusteeship status under 
Britain for the time being rather than 
union with Nigeria. (Nov. 8) 

The fourth successive attempt to 
overthrow or modify the year-old 
military junta which rules the Sudan 
is quickly suppressed in Khartoum. 
(Nov. 10) 

Governor Sir Patrick Renison of 
Kenya announces the imminent abo- 
lition of the “state of emergency” im- 
posed October 20, 1952 in the course 
of the Mau Mau uprising, and the 
early release of political detainees. 
(Nov. 10) 

Politically - based tribal warfare 
breaks out in the Belgian trust terri- 
tory of Ruanda between the tradi- 
tionally dominant Watusis and the 
more numerous Bahutus, leaving hun- 
dreds dead. (Early Nov.) 

Belgium announces political reforms 
for Ruanda and Urundi aimed at the 
gradual creation of constitutional 
monarchies in both tiny kingdoms. 
(Nov. 11) 

The UN General Assembly adopts 
seven resolutions demanding that the 
Union of South Africa take steps to 
administer South West Africa “in 
accordance with the principles and 
purposes of the mandate” and for the 
eighth successive year goes on record 
as opposed to the apartheid policies 
of the Union. (Nov. 18) 

South Africa’s new Progressive 
Party, composed of liberal-minded 
dissidents who recently broke away 
from the opposition United Party, is 
formally constituted in Johannesburg. 
(Nov. 14) 

Prime Minister Macmillan announc- 
es 20 of the anticipated 26 members 
of the advisory commission on Central 
Africa, headed by Lord Monckton, 
which is to work with affected gov- 
ernments in preparing recommenda- 
tions for the Federation’s 1960 con- 
stitutional review. The Labor Party, 
however, refuses to participate. (Nov. 
24) 

Premier Ahmadou Ahidjo of the 
French Cameroons is voted “full 
powers” for six months to cope with 
growing insurrection in the country 
on the eve of independence, January 
1, 1960. 


The Second African Regional Labor 
Conference, chaired by Tom Mboya, 
ends six days of meetings in Lagos 
by reaffirming its affiliation with the 
ICFTU, despite strong opposition 
from Ghana. (Nov. 14) 

African elected members of the 
Kenya Legislative Council state that 
they will demand responsible gov- 
ernment for Kenya in 1960 during the 
constitutional conference on Kenya’s 
future in London in January. (Nov. 
30) 


DECEMBER 


Two Sudanese army officers and 
three former officers are executed 
after conviction by court martial of 
attempted mutiny against the regime 
on November 10—the first political 
executions in the Sudan in 50 years. 
(Dec. 2) 

Tanganyika’s Julius Nyerere, speak- 
ing as chairman of the Pan-African 
Freedom Movement for East and 
Central Africa (PAFMECA), urges 
the UN to take over direct responsi- 
bility for Belgium’s twin trust terri- 
tories, Ruanda and Urundi. (Dec. 4) 

The UN General Assembly votes, 
on the recommendation of Italy, to 
move up to July 1, 1960 the date for 
the independence of Somalia. (Dec. 
5) 

Premier Sekou Toure returns to 
Guinea after a six weeks world tour 
which took him to the United States, 


Britain, West Germany, USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Morocco, and Tunisia. 
(Dec. 5) 


Leaders of the three largest Afri- 
can nationalist groups in Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland announce 
from London that their members will 
boycott the Monckton Commission. 
(Dec. 10) 

Mauritania serves notice that “in 
due time” it will seek full independ- 
ence from France. (Dec. 11) 

Nigeria’s pre-independence elections 
go off smoothly. Alhaji Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, Northern People’s 
Union, remains as Prime Minister of 
a coalition government. (Dec. 12) 

During the sixth session of the 
Executive Council of the French Com- 
munity, meeting in St. Louis, Senegal, 
General de Gaulle formally announces 
acceptance of the Mali Federation’s 
wish to become independent in 1960. 
(Dec. 13) 

Tanganyika’s Governor Sir Richard 
Turnbull announces that it is Bri- 
tain’s intention to give the trust terri- 
tory internal self-government follow- 
ing a general election in September 
1960. (Dec. 15) 

The Belgian Congo’s first elections, 
to establish municipal and territorial 
councils, get underway in the major 
centers under heavy security protec- 
tion. The Abako boycott holds. (Dec. 
20) 

Prime Minister Philbert Tsiranana 
of the Malagasy Republic (Madagas- 
car) says in Paris that President de 
Gaulle has agreed to grant independ- 
ence to his country. (Dec. 20) 


Africans Aid a 
Needy American 


Turning the tables at Christmas 
time, students at Africa House in 
Washington, D. C., have come to the 
aid of a needy American. 

The students learned of the plight 
of “Miss Mathilda R.,” who spent most 
of her life teaching in Africa and was 
selected this year as one of the “100 
Neediest Cases” listed by the New 
York Times. At 86, the Times reported, 
Miss Mathilda would need funds for 
medical care to help her make the best 
of her remaining years. 

Chinaka Esiaba, a student at George 
Washington University and a former 
Nigerian headmaster, volunteered to 
take up a collection. Students and 
other Africans in Washington dug 
into their pockets, raising $61. Im- 
pressed by the gesture, the African- 
American Institute, through its New 
York headquarters, added $100. A 
check was sent to the Times. 

Said Esiaba: “Miss Mathilda has 


spent the best part of her life in Africa 
as a missionary teacher. We, the sons 
and daughters of Africa resident in 
Washington, desire to express our ap- 
preciation for her humble contribution 
to Africa.” 
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NCOURAGING progress in the 

exchange of professional, busi- 
ness and civic leaders between the 
United States and South Africa was 
reflected in the second annual report 
of an exchange program sponsored 
by the African-American Institute. 

Frank S. Loescher, director of the 
United States-South Africa Leader 
Exchange Program, reported that 
eleven exchanges were made in 1959 
and fourteen more are planned for 
1960. The exchanges cover a broaden- 
ing field of professions, Loescher 
noted. An editor, a soil conserva- 
tionist, a bank president, and seven 
educators including a political scien- 
tist, a theologian and a poet were 
among persons exchanged in 1959. 
Most were accompanied by their fam- 
ilies. 

The first of seven Americans to 
visit the Union under the program in 
1959 was Hodding Carter, Editor and 
Publisher of the Delta Democrat- 
Times, Greenville, Mississippi, accom- 
panied by his wife and two sons. He 
has written articles about his trip 
that are scheduled to appear shortly 
in the Saturday Evening Post and 
Coronet. 

Other Americans to go out under 
the program were: 

G. McLeod Bryan, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Christian Social Ethics at 
Wake Forest College, and Mrs. Bryan, 
to study the teaching of religion in 
higher education. 


Guy B. Johnson, Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of North 
Carolina, and his wife, Guion, both 
holding PhD. degrees in sociology, to 
lecture at Rhodes University, Gra- 
hamstown, until June 1960. 


David A. McCandless, Director of 
the Southern Police Institute, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, to serve as consult- 
ant to the South African Police Col- 
lege. 

Lorus J. Milne, Professor of Zool- 
ogy at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, and his wife, Marjorie, both 
holding PhD. degrees in zoology, to 
lecture at universities and visit con- 
servation areas. 

Clinton L. Rossiter, Chairman of 
the Department of Government, Cor- 
nell University, accompanied by Mrs. 
Rossiter, to lecture at a number of 
South African universities. 

John H. Wheeler, President of the 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, to confer with 
business leaders of the several racial 
groups and attend the Eeumenical 
Conference in Johannesburg in De- 
cember as a fraternal observer from 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


BRYAN 


Announces 25 Exchanges 


Four South African leaders and 
their families were in the United 
States during the fall. F. J. de Vil- 
liers, Industrial Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa, 
conferred with American specialists 
in his field of interest at various uni- 
versities and institutions in the United 
States and Puerto Rico. Mrs. de Vil- 
liers toured the United States with 
her husband. 

E. P. Groenewald, Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis and Theology and 
Dean of the Faculty at the University 
of Pretoria, visited Yale, Union, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Duke, San Francisco 
and a number of other seminaries. 
Mrs. Groenewald, who has edited sev- 
eral denominational periodicals, ac- 
companied Professor Groenewald to 
the U.S.A. 


Douglas Hey, Director of Nature 
Conservation in the Cape Province, 
and Mrs. Hey, who is also a student 
of zoology, studied wildlife conserva- 
tion. Their tour was planned by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


S. V. Petersen, poet and Principal, 
Athlone High School for Coloureds, 
Cape Town, and recipient of the 1959 
medal of honor of the Academy for 
Arts and Science, lectured at a num- 
ber of colleges and universities in- 
cluding Earlham, Howard, Central 
State, Hanover, Park, Atlanta, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women’s College, Fisk 
and Wilberforce. Mrs. Petersen, who 
is a teacher, and Sidney, Jr., accom- 
panied Mr. Petersen. 

Including wives and children, four- 
teen Americans and nine South Afri- 
cans were exchanged in 1959. 


1960 Exchanges Announced 


The following South Africans have 
been selected for exchange in 1960: 


S. Biesheuvel, Director, National In- 
stitute for Personnel Research; D. C. 
de Villiers, Editor, Huisgenoot, a mag- 
azine; G. A. Manuel, journalist, Cape 
Times; S. M. Mokitimi, Superintend- 
ent, Osborn Mission, Methodist 
Church of South Africa; S. Motsuen- 
yane, Technical Adviser to the Afri- 
can National Soil Conservation Asso- 
ciation (ANSCA), presently with the 
Alexandra Anti-TB Association, a 
teacher; J. J. Muller, Professor of 
New Testament, Theological Semi- 
nary, Stellenbosch; F. J. Potgieter, 
News Editor, Transvaler; P. S. Rau- 
tenbach, industrial economist, Union 
Government; A. Sussens, Assistant 
Editor, Rand Daily Mail; P. F. D. 
Weiss, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages, Stellenbosch University. All 
of these men will be accompanied by 
their wives. Another exchange will 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Africa’s Changing Past: 


Early Civilizations Described 


IECING together Africa’s lost 

past is the theme of eleven ar- 
ticles in October’s UNESCO Courier. 
The tone of the 36-page issue 
(UNESCO Publications Center, 801 
Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
80 cents) may be more colorful than 
scholarly, but the credentials of 
its contributors largely speak for 
themselves in this concentrated and 
popularized effort to put African his- 
tory in its proper light. 


Setting the tone in a lead article, 
writer Basil Davidson asserts that 
Africa’s contributions to history and 
progress are not “limited to interest- 
ing works of art”, but include a “wide 
range of political and social achieve- 
ments.” 


Elaborating on the theme in an 
article on “Ancient Chroniclers of 
West Africa’s Past”, scholar Thomas 
Hodgkin points out that “extremely 
interesting civilizations existed from 
at least the 8th century, and probably 
much earlier” in the great belt of 
savannah to the south of the Sahara, 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. 
The major states of the western 
Sudan—Ghana, Mali, Gao and Kanem- 
Bornu—‘“developed relatively cen- 
tralized forms of government under 
dynasties of divine kings which, in 
most cases, showed a _ remarkable 
continuity. They possessed a 
complicated hierarchy of officials, 
closely associated with the palace; an 
elaborate court ritual; considerable 
military forces; and an administra- 
tive system capable in normal times 


PUBLICATIONS 


Le Panafricanisme (by Philippe 
Decraene, Presses Universitaires de 
France: Paris, 1959). One of the last 
of a Presses Universitaires collection, 
“Que Sais-Je?”, this volume describes 
the Pan-African movement, including 
hard-to-come-by information on its 
development in the French-speaking 
areas. 


Dawn in Nyasaland (by Guy Clut- 
ton-Brock, Hodder and Stoughton 
Ltd: London, 1959). Mr. Clutton- 
Brock explains African opposition to 
federation with Southern Rhodesia 
and presents Nyasaland as Africa’s 
“test case” of whether the voice of 
the common man shall be heard. 


Let’s Visit West Africa (by John 
C. Caldwell, The John Day Company; 
New York, 1959, 96 pages, $2.95). 
This concise book for children empha- 
sizes the newly emergent independent 
countries of West Africa, and covers 
the geography, history and economic 
conditions of the area. 


of preserving public order and rais- 
ing taxes in the outlying provinces.” 

What this adds up to, Hodgkin sug- 
gests, is that “when people talk, as 
they still sometimes do, about Africa 
south of the Sahara as a ‘continent 
without a history’, what they really 
mean is that Africa is a continent 
about whose history we Europeans 
are still deplorably ignorant.” 


Swahili Cities 


In article on the “Forgotten Cities 
of the East African Past,” Gervase 
Mathew, of Oxford University, speaks 
of fragments of ruined towns that 
represent the “elaborate and in many 
ways sophisticated Swahili culture” 
of the Indian Ocean coast, between 
the fading of the power of Portugal 
and the rise of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Arab Empire of Zanzibar. 
These towns, Mathew writes, formed 
a group of small city states, oligar- 
chic in social structure and grown 
wealthy through trade in ivory and 
slaves. In addition, he cites “the re- 
mains of far larger cities of a much 
earlier period,” with Mombasa, for 
one, estimated to have had twenty 
thousand inhabitants at the time of 
the Portuguese arrival. “In my pres- 
ent judgment,” Mathew contends, “the 
deserted cities of the East African 
coast are deserted African cities.” 

“Ruins of an unknown Negro civi- 
lization” in Central Africa are dis- 
cussed by Henri Bart. The Great 
Zimbabwe and many other such 
ruins in the Rhodesias bear “an un- 
deniable stamp of dignity and civic 
strength” and are “the solid and in- 
disputable fragments of a truly Afri- 
ean civilization,” Bart writes. While 
some people cling to the idea that an 
outside conqueror was responsible for 
these structures, the answer of the 
experts, Bart says, “is that these 
many ruins of Rhodesia, with Great 
Zimbabwe most prominent among 
them, mark the early growth and 
steady flowering of an Iron Age— 
an age of metals—across some twelve 
centuries before Europeans entered 
on a land they thought entirely sav- 
age.” 

Dr. K. Onwonwu Dike, Director of 
the Benin Scheme of the Department 
of History in Nigeria’s University 
College, Ibadan, writes of the King- 
dom of Benin, whose craftsmen “gave 
inspired expression to the values 
which underlay their civilization.” 
Dr. Dike describes Benin as a tropi- 
eal-forest civilization which, despite 
the difficulties of environment, 
“evolved a complex political and social 
structure based on a divine kingship 
whose sway extended over a great 
area.” 

In another article, William Fagg of 
the British Museum’s Department of 


Ford Aids AAI 


Teacher Service 


The Ford Foundation has made a 
grant of $42,000 to the African-Ameri- 
can Institute for an expansion of its 
teacher placement service during 1960, 
it was announced by Loyd V. Steere, 
the Institute’s Executive Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The grant will enable the Institute 
to make more teachers available for 
service in West African schools in re- 
sponse to urgent needs. In the fall of 
1959 some 20 American teachers filled 
posts in schools in Ghana and Nigeria 
under the auspices of the Institute’s 
placement service. 

The program, which is administered 
by the Institute’s Washington office, 
generated so much interest both on the 
part of American teachers and on the 
part of schools in West Africa that ad- 
ditional sources of financial support 
had to be sought. The Ford Founda- 
tion’s timely grant will make it possi- 
ble for the Institute to place another 
30 teachers in West African schools. 

The need for teachers in Ghana and 
Nigeria has been most acute at the sec- 
ondary level. Other countries in West 
Africa have expressed interest in get- 
ting the services of American teachers. 

Placement needs are determined by 
the Institute’s representative at Accra, 
Ghana, in cooperation with officials 
and educational leaders of Ghana and 
Nigeria. He also determines the suita- 
bility of housing and other facilities at 
schools where there are openings and 
makes final placement arrangements 
with the school authorities. 

American teachers interested in this 
program may obtain further informa- 
tion from the African-American Insti- 
tute, 1234 20th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Ethnography discusses the unique 
contribution made by Ife and Benin 
art to the “sum of beauty in the 
world.” The issue also includes an 
account by Jacqueline Delange, of the 
Musee de |’Homme in Paris, of the 
culture and wealth of Ashanti, while 
Raymond Maune of Senegal’s Insti- 
tut Francais d’Afrique Noire deals 
in some detail with the Kumbi Saleh 
ruins, believed to be the ancient seat 
of the Empire of Ghana. Another ar- 
ticle, “The March of Iron Across A 
Continent,” by R. R. Inskeep of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Museum in North- 
ern Rhodesia, describes the develop- 
ment of iron metallurgy in West, 
East and southern Africa as far back 
as the early Christian period. Ethi- 
ophia’s past is examined in an article 
by Jean Doresse. 

The magazine is heavily illustrated 
and makes a useful acquisition at this 
stage in Africa’s history, when it is 
not only the continent’s present that 
is changing, but its past as well. 
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RECENT VISITORS 


The following were among visi- 
tors from Africa in the U.S. in 
December. 


ETHIOPIA: Gobezie Taffete, Minis- 
try of Education, Addis Ababa, on a 
sixty-day U. S. State Department 
leader grant.* 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA: 
Nicolas Songuemas, President Terri- 
torial Section, Confederation of Afri- 
ean Christian Workers (CATC), on a 
sixty-day U.S. State Department lead- 
er grant.} 


KENYA: Roger J. M. Swynnerton, 
Director of Agriculture, Government 
of Kenya, member of the Legislative 
Council and originator of the Swyn- 
nerton Plan for African agriculture in 
Kenya. 


TANGANYIKA: John Keto, Minaki 
Secondary School, Kisarawe District 
and member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, on a sixty-day State Department 
leader grant.* 


UGANDA: Abubakar Mayanja, Act- 
ing Secretary-General, Uganda Na- 
tional Congress, on a sixty-day U.S. 
State Department leader grant.t 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Chaim Segall, Secretary/Organizer of 
the Youth Department, Jewish Board 
of Deputies, on a U.S. State Depart- 
ment specialist grant. 

* Programmed by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

+ Programmed by the Department of Labor, 
Washington, 

t Programmed by the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


South African Exchanges Announced 


(Continued from page 14) 


be Miss H. C. Lambrechts, Secretary, 
Afrikaan Christian Women’s Associ- 
ation. 

Among the Americans to be ex- 
changed in 1960 are: Roswell P. 
Barnes, Executive Secretary in the 
United States for the World Council 
of Churches; Wheeler McMillen, Vice 
President, Farm Journal, Inc., and 
Mrs. McMillen; Waldo E. Stephens, 
Executive Vice President, Esperanza 
Oils, Inc., Oklahoma City, and Mrs. 
Stephens, member of the U.S. Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

The Leader Exchange Program is 
designed to further understanding be- 
tween professicnal, business and civic 
leaders of the two countries, Dr. 
Loescher said. The Program is two- 
way not only in respect to exchange, 
but also in financing and manage- 
ment, he pointed out. Gifts of a num- 
ber of American and South African 
foundations, corporations and indivi- 
duals are making this private, non- 
governmental program possible. 

An International Management Com- 
mittee supervises the Program and 
selects leading citizens for exchange 
of three months to one year. Recent- 
ly named to the Management Commit- 
tee are Mrs. William F. H. Purcell, 
civic leader and school and college 
trustee, of Pasadena, California, and 
Mr. A. D. Wassenaar, General Man- 
ager, Sanlam, Cape Town. The 
Chairman of the Management Com- 
mittee is Dr. H. J. van Eck, Chair- 
man and Managing Director of the 


Industrial Development Corporation 
of South Africa, Ltd.; the Vice Chair- 
men are the Rev. C. B. Brink, Mission 
Secretary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church (N. G. Church) in the North- 
ern Transvaal, and Dr. Lewis M. Hos- 
kins, Professor of History, Earlham 
College; Prof. N. J. J. Olivier of 
Stellenbosch University is Secretary 
in South Africa and Dr. Loescher is 
Program Director and General Sec- 
retary. 

The other American members of 
the Management Committee are: Dr. 
George H. Bennett, Director, Asia- 
Africa, Institute of International Edu- 
cation; Dr. William O. Brown, Direc- 
tor, African Research and Studies 
Program, Boston University; Dr. 
George W. Carpenter, Secretary, In- 
ternational Missionary Council; Har- 
old K. Hochschild, Honorary Chair- 
man of the Board, American Metal 
Climax, Inc.; Dr. Rayford W. Logan, 
Professor, Howard University; Dr. 
Edwin S. Munger, African Associate, 
American Universities Field Staff; 
Leslie Paffrath, President, The John- 
son Foundation; Alan Pifer, Execu- 
tive Associate, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York; Gordon V. Richdale, 
Financier; Loyd V. Steere, Executive 
Vice-President, African-American In- 
stitute; Rev. Theodore L. Tucker, Sec- 
retary, Africa Committee, National 
Council of Churches. 


The following South Africans also 
serve on the Management Committee: 
H. Goldberg, Ellis Furnishers Ltd.; 
Rev. W. A. Landman, Director of In- 


A BIG HIT with New York audiences is African 
jazz singer Miriam Makeba, recently arrived 
from Johannesburg. Miriam starred in “King 
Kong”, the first African Jazz Opera, which! 
had overwhelming success in South Africa last) 
year, but it was not until a preview of Lio 
Rogosin‘s film, “Come Back Africa,” that 
was “discovered” for Americans. Steve Allen) 
and Max Gordon saw her appear in the movie 
at the Venice Film Festival and arranged her 
first two U.S. engagements—an appearance on! 
the Steve Allen TV show and a month-long 
session at New York's Village Vanguard, where 
she has held her audiences spellbound and 
won praise from a number of top Americe 
entertainers. In January she moves on to New 
York’s Blue Angel. Brought up in Johanne 
burg, twenty-six year old Miriam started sing: 
ing professionally in 1954. She sings in the 
African folk jazz tradition, in Xhosa, her o 
language. as well as in English. 


formation, Cape 


Dutch Reformed 
Church (N. G. Church); Col. E. OQ’ 


Maggs, Chairman, South Africat 
Tourist Corp.; K. P. G. Schoenian; 
Chairman, Bantu Investment Corp.j) 
T. P. Stratten, Managing Director, 
Union Corporation, Ltd.; Prof. W. G 
Sutton, Principal, University of t 
Witswatersrand; Dr. H. B. Thom) 
Principal, Stellenbosch University; F. 
J. van Wyk, Assistant Director, South 
African Institute of Race Relations; 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Webb, Chairman 
Southern Transvaal and Swaziland 
District of the Methodist Church of 
S. A. 
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